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NOTICE. 


The  Cincinnati  Teachers'  University  Club  of  Natural 
History  is  an  organization  of  teachers  from  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati  and  adjoining  towns,  who  are  interested  in 
nature-study.  Provision  has  been  made  wheteby  nature- 
study  clubs  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  other  non-res- 
ident natural  history  organizations,  may  enter  into  affilia- 
tion with  it.  Such  an  arrangement  is  mutually  helpful,  for 
it  afiF<^rds  the  University  Club  an  opportunity  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  nature-study  movement  throughout  the  coun- 
try, while  on  the  other  hand,  the  affiliated  branches  receive 
the  publications  of  the  central  society,  and  are  granted  the 
privileges  of  its  bureau  of  information.  Several  societies 
have  alreadj'  thus  identified  themselves  with  the  Cincinnati 
branch,  and  others  are  preparing  to  do  so  shortly.  Upon 
acceptance  of  their  application,  the  society  concerned  is 
given  a  certificate  of  affiliation,  and  is  recommended,  where 
practicable,  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  central  club  at  the  University.  Requests 
for  application  blanks  may  be  addressed  to 

MICHAEL   F.  GUYER, 

Professor  of  Biology, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
A  NATURAL   HISTORY   CLUB. 

By  Harris  M.  Benedict, 
Assistaut  Professor  of  Biology. 

While  the  advantages  of  a  successful  org-aniza- 
tion  of  this  kind  are  evident  to  every  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
start  one  unless  the  teacher  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  give  constant  and  enthusiastic  attention  to  it. 
It  takes  genuine  enthusiasm  to  inoculate  students 
with  the  desire  to  form  such  a  society,  and  to 
nourish  that  desire  to  a  successful  fruition.  But 
if  the  enthusiasm  be  present,  success  is   assured. 

Participation  in  the  work  of  a  live  society 
brings  to  the  student  a  love  of  nature  and  a  desire 
to  learn,  an  enthusiasm  and  a  pleasure,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  cannot  be  developed  in  the  class  routine. 
The  very  fact  that  he  is  forced  to  learn  the  facts 
in  his  daily  lesson,  be  they  never  so  interesting, 
prejudices  him  against  any  great  enthusiasm  about 
them.  In  the  fresh,  free,  voluntary  work  of  the 
society  the  facts  of  nature  are  clothed  in  their  true 
garb  of  attractiveness,  and  arouse  an  interest 
which  will  be  of  life-long  duration. 


When  he  begins  to  be  enthusiastic,  he  will 
begin  to  hunt  on  his  own  account  and  then  he  is  a 
naturalist  for  life,  no  matter  what  business  he  may 
follow. 

His  life  will  be  made  richer  through  the  new 
realm  of  interest  opened  to  him.  Thereafter  he 
cannot  step  out  of  doors  without  hearing-  or  seeing 
something  of  living  things  that  will  recall  inter- 
esting associations  and  give  the  pleasures  of  under- 
standing. 

The  work  of  the  society  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  these  results  will  come  to  its  members, 
and  its  organization  requires  careful  consideration. 
A  societ}"  either  fails  or  succeeds  in  its  work  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  it  adopts.  Those  societies  which 
fail,  almost  always  were  hastil}'  organized  without 
any  definite  plan.  A  volunteer  organization  is  the 
hardest  kind  to  make  successful  and  one  which 
requires  the  most  thoughtful  planning. 

The  following  suggestions  have  proved  useful 
in  both  high  school  and  universitj"  natural  history 
societies,  and  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  of  help  to  others. 

THE    KINDS    OF   WORK    TO    BK    DONE 
BY    THE    SOCIETY. 

The  work  falls  naturally  into  two  groups, 
namely: 

a.  Original  Observations  by  Members. 

b.  Repoi'ts  of  what  Other  Investigators  are 
Discovering. 

Whether  there  should  be  any  work  of  the  first 
group  done  at  the  beginning  depends  entirely  on 


the  personnel  of  the  members.  If  one  of  them 
happens  to  know  considerably  more  than  his  fellows 
about  birds  or  plants  or  some  similar  topic,  he 
should  be  given  the  chance  to  give  a  report  at  each 
meeting"  on  some  one  of  his  familiar  forms,  present- 
ing a  very  brief  account  of  its  habits,  distinguishing 
characteristics,  etc.,  and  exhibiting  a  specimen  or 
two.  The  son  of  a  druggist  could  probably  give  a 
series  of  reports  on  medicinal  plants;  the  son  of  a 
doctor  could  probably  take  up  bacterial  diseases; 
stating  methods  of  prevention,  showing  microscopic 
preparations  under  the  microscope,  etc.  A  boy 
who  hunts  or  traps  could  give  a  series  of  talks  on 
the  animals  which  he  hunts,  taking  them  up  one 
at  a  time  and  always  illustrating  his  talk  with  a 
specimen.  Any  member  who  is  especiall}'  inter- 
ested in  a  certain  line  of  work  should  be  made  a 
representative  of  the  society  to  look  after  and  be 
responsible  for  that  department  of  the  work. 
Kver}'  bit  of  enthusiasm  which  ma}^  be  present  in 
any  of  the  members  as  a  result  of  previous  interest 
in  anything,  is  so  much  pure  gold  available  for  use. 

Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  these 
special  members  actuall}'  know  much  more  about 
their  topics  than  the  rest  of  the  members.  If  there 
is  an)^  doubt,  it  is  better  to  put  them  on  work  of 
the  second  class.  There  will  usually  be  found, 
however,  a  few  who  can  creditably  act  as  original 
investigators  and  report  their  own  observations. 

A  further  means  of  developing  this  class  of 
work,  is  by  having  the  society  conduct  field  excur- 
sions for  the  stud)"  of  living  things  in  their  natural 
environments.       Each    trip    should    be    for    some 


special  object,  and  if  possible  in  charge  of  some 
member  who  represents  that  topic.  Among-  the 
various  excursions  of  this  kind  that  suggest  them- 
selves, are:  pond  life,  stream  life,  life  under  stones, 
life  in  and  on  rotten  logs,  bird  trips,  wild  flower 
trips  at  different  seasons,  etc.,  etc. 

The  idea  on  these  trips  should  not  be  collection 
but  recognition.  A  collected  specimen  usually 
serves  little  purpose,  while  if  the  attention  be 
centered  on  recognizing  and  remembering  the  ani- 
mals or  plants  noted,  something  valuable  is  gained. 

While  general  collecting  is  not  advisable,  the 
careful  collection  for  a  museum  by  the  special 
members  is  often  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
society.  To  carry  out  this  purpose  it  is  well  to 
elect  a  curator  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  col- 
lections and  report  at  each  meeting  the  donations 
and  the  donors. 

The  second  class  of  work  as  a  rule  will  occupy 
most  of  the  time  and  will  be  the  principal  part  of 
the  work  so  far  as  the  majorit}^  of  the  members 
are  concerned.  The  following  plan  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  Find  what  magazines  are  taken 
in  the  homes  of  the  various  members,  and  so 
apportion  them  that  each  member  (except  those 
who  give  original  reports)  will  have  one  or  two 
periodicals  assigned  to  him.  He  is  to  give  at  each 
meeting  a  talk  on  the  interesting  biological  items 
or  accounts  which  have  appeared  in  his  magazines 
since  the  last  meeting.  This  plan  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  society  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  with  but  comparatively 
little  work  on   the   part   of   each   member.     Care 


should  be  used  in  assigning  periodicals.  Some 
magazines  contain  so  many  articles  of  interest 
that  one  of  them  will  be  all  one  member  can  care 
for,  while  of  those  containing  only  occasional 
articles,  several  should  be  given  to  a  single  member. 
Since  these  magazine  reports  will  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  program  of  each  meeting, 
the  success  of  the  societ}^  will  largely  depend  on 
the  manner  of  giving  the  reports.  There  is  one 
rule  which  is  absolute.  To  trangress  it  means  in- 
evitable death.  Never,  tinder  any  circtimstances, 
permit  a  wrilten  report  to  be  read.  The  member 
must  go  forward  and  state  the  facts  he  has  read, 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  would  tell  of  some 
personal  experience.  If  there  is  one  necessit}-  that 
stands  supreme  above  others  in  the  conduct  of  a 
natural  history  society,  this  is  the  one.  Until  the 
member  has  studied  the  article  well  enough  to  tell 
all  of  its  facts  off-hand,  he  is  unfit  to  present  it  to 
any  club,  much  less  to  a  natural  history  societ3\ 
If  the  members  object  to  this  manner  of  giving  the 
reports,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  give  up  the 
organization  without  further  words.  After  a 
single  meeting  in  which  the  reports  have  been 
given  verball}",  without  notes,  the  idea  will  be 
adopted  with  enthusiasm.  The  very  fact,  however, 
that  only  verbal  reports  will  be  permitted,  will 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  students  in  the  formation 
of  the  club  at  the  beginning.  Most  students  have 
had  their  fill  of  listening  to  the  reading  of  those 
artificial  montrosities  into  which  pupils'  thoughts 
seem  to  curdle  when  they  attempt  to  put  them 
down  on  paper,  and  the  thought  of  hearing  only 


verbal  reports  will  be  like  a  drink  of  spring  water 
to  one  accustomed  to  tepid  pools. 

Of  next  importance  is  brevity.  Onl)'  the  cream 
of  each  article  should  be  reported.  While  it  may 
seem  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  decide 
what  should  be  gfiven  and  what  should  be  omitted, 
still,  since  the  report  is  to  be  g-iven  to  pupils  of  the 
same  agfe,  the  member's  selection  will  be  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  the  society.  If  the  teacher  were 
given  complete  power  of  selection,  he  would  prob- 
ably kill  the  club.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  club  is  for  its  members  and  not  for  the  teacher 
of  biolog'3s  and  if  any  teacher  tries  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage,  he  will  be  punished  by  the 
failure  of  the  club.  The  teacher  should  advise  if 
necessary,  but  his  powers  must  not  extend  further 
than  advice. 

Practicallv  every  periodical  that  can  be  obtained 
should  be  covered  in  the  assignment,  and  if  pos- 
sible the  club  should  subscribe  to  a  few  biological 
magazines,  raising  the  money  for  the  purpose. 

Probably  the  best  magazine  for  the  club  to  sub- 
scribe for,  is  the  "Nature-Study  Review",  $1.00 
per  year  (six  numbers),  published  b}^  M.  A.  Bigelow, 
525  West  120  St.,  New  York  City.  This  contains 
ver3'  good  illustrations  as  well  as  interesting  and 
authoritative  articles.  Other  good  natural  histor}' 
magazines  are: 

"Birds  and  Nature",  "Bird-Lore",  "Knowledge", 
"Plant  World",  "The  American  Botanist",  which 
are  devoted  to  natural  histor}^  and  should  be  obtained 
if  possible.  Among  magazines  of  more  technical 
standing  are  "Science"  and  "American  Naturalist", 


and  these  should  be  assigned  to  some  student,  to 
select  from  them  what  he  can  understand  and 
report  on.  They  can  probabl)-  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Library.  By  consulting-  with  the  librarian 
it  will  usuall}'  be  possible  to  have  a  number  of 
magazines  taken  by  the  Public  Library,  as  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  members 
of  the  club.  By  writing  to  Cornell  University, 
the  club  may  possibly  succeed  in  being  placed  on 
the  mailing  list  for  the  "  Nature  Study  Leaflets", 
which  are  very  valuable. 

Among  magazines  not  specifically  devoted  to 
nature  study,  but  which  often  contain  articles  of 
biological  interest,  are  "Popular  Science  Monthly", 
"St.  Nicholas",  "Country  Life  in  America", 
"Country  Calendar",  "Scientific  American", 
"Youth's  Companion",  "Outing",  and  the  many 
periodicals  devoted  to  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
interest  in  nature  study  has  become  so  wide-spread, 
that  practically  all  magazines  contain  articles  of 
this  nature  at  intervals,  so  that  the  assignments 
should  cover  all  of  the  common  periodicals. 

Rarely,  if  at  all,  should  any  outsider,  no  matter 
how  learned  he  may  be,  be  asked  to  address  the 
club.  The  object  should  be  at  all  times,  "only 
those  things  are  valuable  which  we  do  ourselves". 
A  simple  talk  by  one  member  on  something  he  has 
seen,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  club  than  a  lecture 
by  the  greatest  biologist  in  the  world.  The 
members  should  realize  that  their  club  is  not  the 
ordinary  school  society,  but  one  that  is  doing 
things. 

Never  permit  anything  that  resembles  the  liter- 


ary  society  program  to  appear  in  the  meeting's. 
The  salvation  of  the  club  will  partly  depend  on 
the  thoroug:h  elimination  of  all  that  sug-g-ests  the 
ordinary  societies.  Thus,  for  example,  to  permit 
musical  numbers  (valuable  as  they  are  in  their 
place)  is  to  make  a  break  in  the  program  which  is 
worse  than  useless.  The  club  is  there  to  study 
about  nature,  and  the  introduction  of  other  thingfs 
is  senseless  and  is  recog"nized  bv  the  members  as 
such.  A  g-ood  meeting"  g-rows  constantl}'^  in  enthu- 
siasm and  interest,  and  why  the  current  of  enthu- 
siasm should  be  dammed  by  the  introduction  of 
music  or  a  declamation  is  past  understanding. 
Even  one  who  loves  music  is  jarred  b}^  such  an 
evident  intrusion. 

DETAILS   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

Announce  to  the  students  the  possibility  of 
such  a  society.  Kxplain  the  kind  of  work  which 
can  be  done.  The  teacher's  enthusiasm  will  make 
the  better  ones  desire  to  join.  Let  those  who 
desire  to  form  a  club  meet  and  org^anize.  In  the 
org'anization  the  following'  recommendations  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  instructor. 

1.  Xevcr  under  any  cojisideratioii,  real  or  fan- 
cied, should  the  teacher  act  as  presidoit  or  as  any 
other  official. 

The  club  becomes  mereh"  a  class,  and  fails  of 
its  first  and  most  important  purpose.  There  are 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

2.  The  students  must  be  left  absolutely  free  to 
choose  their  own  president,  secretary  a)id  treasurer. 

Here  again  the  teacher  must  remember  "hands 
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off".  The  best  president  for  the  club  is  the  one 
whom  the  members  desire,  regardless  of  what  the 
teacher's  choice  ma.j  be.  The  member  with  force 
and  strong  personality  is  the  best  president.  The 
question  of  meek  obedience  and  scholarship  is 
entirely  secondary.  More  societies  have  been 
ruined  by  the  foolish  ofliciousness  of  well  inten- 
tioned  teachers,  than  by  any  other  means.  The 
members  must  realize  that  "they  are  the  people". 

3.  T/ie  assigiwients  of  magazines  should  be 
made  by  the  -president. 

The  instructor  may  provide  him  with  the  list  of 
suitable  magazines,  and  tell  him  where  they  are 
to  be  obtained,  but  the  president  must  assign  them 
to  the  members.  The  teacher  will  be  much  more 
freely  consulted  and  have  more  actual  influence,  if 
he  is  not  too  free  with  his  advice. 

4.  Either  the  -president  or  a)i  elected  committee 
must  prepare  the  programs  for  the  mectijigs. 

If  there  are  less  than  twenty  members,  each 
one  of  them  should  report  on  his  magazines  at  each 
meeting.  As  far  as  is  possible  each  member 
should  have  something  to  give  at  each  meeting  of 
the  club. 

5.  Meetings  should  be  held  every  two  -weeks  at 
the  most  convenient  time  and  place.  Whether  it  is 
better  to  hold  it  at  school,  or  at  homes  in  the 
evening,  is  entirely  dependent  on  local  conditions. 
The  members  must  decide. 

6.  Avoid  roll  call  and  anything  else  zuhicli  sug- 
gests class-room  discipline.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  the  energetic  ones  feel  perfectl}^  free  and 
have  some  others  irregular  in  attendance,  than  to 
have  "discipline". 
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7.  Have  as  juany  field  trips  as  possible.  The 
best  place  to  give  the  reg^ular  programs  is  in  the 
woods,  while  resting  from  exploration.  Without 
much  executive  ability'  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
long  interesting  trips  on  suburban  trolley  cars,  or 
the  railroads.  The  teacher  can  permit  his  intense 
desire  to  rule,  to  have  full  play  in  planning  such 
field  excursions.  This  kind  of  work  on  his  part 
will  onl)'  help  and  not  injure  the  spirit  of  the  club. 
No  club  has  ever  made  as  man)"  excursions  as  it 
should. 

8.      The  organization  should  he  a  pei'inanent  one, 
continuing'  year  after  year,  with  the  same  name  and 
insignia  (a  live  club  soon  decides  to  have  a  pin  of 
some  kind). 

This  adds  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the  societ)", 
and  to  the  pride  and  interest  of  the  members  in  it. 

9.  After  the  first  year,  have  the  old  members 
select  the  new  ones.  In  the  fall,  a  month  or  so  after 
school  has  begun,  have  an  elected  committee  of  the 
old  members  visit  the  new  biological  classes  and 
after  conference  with  the  teacher,  recommend  the 
names  of  those  the}^  are  willing  to  take  into  the 
club.  These  names  must  then  be  presented  to  the 
old  members  and  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  the  officers  chosen 
from  the  members  who  were  taken  in  during 
the  preceding  )"ear.  B}-  this  means  students  are 
kept  interested  in  natural  histor}-  after  the)"  have 
finished  their  j-ear's  work  in  biolog)'.  It  gives  the 
club  a  dignity  and  permanenc}"  that  is  highl)" 
advantageous. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  good  effect  this  has  on 
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the  spirit  and  work  of  the  club.     It  makes  mem- 
bership a  soug"ht-for  honor. 

10.  No  visitors  or  outsiders  should  be  permitted 
to  attend  meetings.  While  this  seems  a  hard  rule, 
its  careful  enforcement  is  necessar}^  to  prevent  the 
club  degenerating-  into  a  merely  social  organiza- 
tion. 

While  non-members  are  rigidly  excluded,  old 
members  should  be  warmly  welcomed  and  made  to 
feel  as  if  their  presence  was  eagerly  desired, 
whether  they  could  give  a  report  or  not.  Old 
members  should  be  expected  to  report  regularly  if 
they  can  attend  regularly,  but  if  regular  attend- 
ance is  impossible,  the}'  must  feel  they  are  heartily 
welcome  to  drop  in  any  time.  The  new  members 
should  all  be  expected  to  do  hard  work  the  first 
3'ear.  If  this  habit  becomes  implanted,  the}'  will 
work  hard  afterward  also. 

11.  //'  consistent  zvith  the  rules  of  the  school^ 
those  nezu  members  zvho  have  been  regular  in  attend- 
ance and  who  have  done  their  work  zvell  in  I'eforting 
their  magazines,  should  be  excused  from  their  final 
examinations  in  the  regular  work  in  biology.  This 
is  a  reward  they  will  have  richly  deserved,  and 
their  gain  through  the  club  will  be  immeasuraby 
greater  than  that  real  or  fancied  advantage  which 
is  claimed  for  examinations. 

These  details  represent  existing  conditions  in 
some  energetic  natural  history  clubs,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  are  justified  by  experience.  All 
clubs  which  have  started  on  these  lines  have  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  and  to  take  up  new  lines  of  work 
with  enthusiasm.     It  has  been  plainly  shown  that 
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if  a  club  is  started  arig-ht,  it  almost  immediately 
becomes  able  to  take  care  of  itself  independently 
of  the  teacher,  who  will  have  the  ver}-^  deep  satis- 
faction of  seeing:  that  the  idea  which  once  existed 
only  in  his  brain,  has  become  a  living  working 
actuality  no  longer  dependent  upon  him. 
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